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who are left in the chaotic waters, and from whom come, first Seb and Nut, 
then Osiris and his race. As Shu and Tefnut are emanations of Ra, the 
latter is said to have become a trinity. Ra, mutilating himself, has left his 
sun-eye in the waters, issues to the earth, and makes for himself a new 
sun ; Shu and Tefnut follow him to earth, and bring to Ra his former eye. 
Ra weeps over it, and from the tears springs man. But Ra's eye is 
incensed at being superseded, and Ra is compelled to grant it the old 
place in his head ; now having two eyes, the double light from these lumi- 
naries burns the plants, and Ra is obliged to restore the withered vegeta- 
tion ; he then issues from the plants, and creates reptiles, good and bad. 
Thus the myth. A second version carries us on to the stage of mysticism ; 
Ra is now described as assuming the forms of Existence, hypostatized 
under the name of Chepera ; he is the Nine-in-One. The creation of life 
by self-pollution, and the divine pair, Shu and Tefnut, are alluded to in 
inscriptions from 3000 b. c. Wiedemann remarks that the origin of the 
myth is not from play on words, but from philosophical speculation. 
Egyptian religious thought not being fixed, the present scheme represents 
only one of many inconsistent speculations. 

A. Haas offers interesting notices concerning Pomeranian beliefs respect- 
ing death and burial. Among the superstitions noted is that of telling 
the bees on the death of the owner of a farm. O. Knoop supplies a collec- 
tion of tales and beliefs concerning Pomeranian house spirits. M. Drago- 
mannov discourses on the " Taming of the Shrew," in the folk-lore of the 
Akraine. The volume contains an account of the persons chiefly con- 
nected with the Congress, and the address of Lieut. F. S. Bassett. 

W. W. Newell. 

The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang. New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1898. Pp. 380. 

A review of Mr. Lang's work would come late, were it not that the book 
has been the subject of discussion in recent numbers of "Folk-Lore." 
The author considers the modern science of the History of Religion to 
teach, that Man derived the conception of Spirit from reflection on phe- 
nomena of sleep, dreams, death, shadow, and experiences of trance and 
hallucination. Ghosts, thus obtained, became the first objects of belief 
and worship, and were gradually magnified into gods, of which, in the end, 
one became supreme ; on the other hand, from belief in the survival of the 
soul grew the notion of immortality. This system he proposes to study 
from fresh points of view. In the first place, he treats what he calls the 
X phenomena among savages, clairvoyance, crystalomancy, second-sight, 
demoniacal possession, and so on, giving examples to show the prevalence 
of similar experiences; he considers that their apparently supernatural 
character may have much to do with the theory of a separable soul, and ap- 
parently inclines toward a belief in the verity at least of the occurrences. 
The statements concerning the savage phenomena are not especially full, 
the account not undertaking to exhibit a complete view of the department. 
The second part of the treatise undertakes to supply a substitute for the 
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animistic doctrine; this is, that the idea of God as, to use the writer's 
words, " a primal eternal being, author of all things, the father and friend 
of man, the invisible, omniscient guardian of morality, belongs to the 
lowest savages, who reverence this supreme deity without idol-worship or 
sacrifice, as immutable, impeccable, all-seeing, benevolent, and lovable. 
To establish a doctrine so widely different from received opinion, one 
would expect to find an elaborate examination of savage morality in its 
higher aspect ; but the scope of inquiry is limited, the most important part 
of the examination being concerned with Australians as examples of the 
lowest intelligence, and with their mysteries. 

The views of Mr. Lang are traversed by Mr. E. S. Hartland in " Folk- 
Lore" (December, 1898). With his usual clearness and common sense, 
Mr. Hartland points out that the true character of Australian divine per- 
sonages widely differs from the quality required by the theory. Thus 
Daramulun, patron of the Murring tribes, lived on earth, died, and now 
dwells with ghosts in the sky. He had a wife who was an emu, and he 
himself seems to have had progeny, and to be indeed a tribal ancestor. 
He presides over a cruel initiation rite, involving cannibalistic features, 
the youths being at times bitten to death. The idea that religious belief is 
quite a different thing from myth, Mr. Hartland maintains, is not to be 
allowed ; myths are essentially sacred, although shifting beliefs. Of crea- 
tion, in the Hebrew sense, savage cosmogony is ignorant; the so-called 
creators find the actual universe already in existence. As to moral char- 
acter, the chief Australian spirits are little better than apotheoses of the 
wizard. Mr. Lang regards the five precepts laid on neophytes of the 
Kurnai as being in essence parallel with Hebrew commandments ; but 
Mr. Hartland considers them as quite other in scope. The injunction to 
obey elders is intended to strengthen the power of the old men ; that to 
live in peace with friends is a remnant of Gentile custom ; to share with 
those who are friendly is equally a survival of tribal communism ; not to 
interfere with married women is an injunction appropriate to a society 
which has recently emerged from group marriage ; to refrain from forbid- 
den food is a rule avowedly dependent on superstition. In general, in order 
to comprehend Australian life, it is necessary to put aside Christian and 
civilized conceptions. 

To these criticisms Mr. Lang, in the following number of " Folk-Lore," 
responded in a moderate tone, affirming that his intention had been only 
to affirm, that the concept of an immortal and holy deity had been among 
the religious conceptions of early man, who associated with this belief 
ideas quite contradictory. He maintained that the notions of divine 
power, goodness, and generosity might easily occur, even to savages. In 
the use of the term Our Father to denote the chief deity, love is implied. 
In primitive religion appear what we call rational factors ; the fancy con- 
nected with the presentation, degrading the purity of the conceptions, 
resulted in myth, abounding in elements which to us are irrational. The 
probability of European influence in producing the higher Australian 
notions he minimizes, pointing out correspondences in the accounts of Mr. 
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Manning, based on his experience of 1845, an ^ °f Mrs. Langloh Parker at 
the present time. As to the origin of morality, the only difference be- 
tween Mr. Lang and his critic is, that he sees natural affection as well as 
the interest of the strongest as a formative cause of the morality. The 
question is, whether man first conceived of an immoral medicine-man, and 
later on purified the conception, or whether he first imagined a good, kind 
Maker, and then degraded the idea. He asks for a case in which we 
know that a dirty old medicine-man was elevated into a " kind supreme 
being, guardian of tribal morality." 

In a rejoinder, Mr. Hartland pointed out that Mr. Lang's qualified de- 
fence is a variation from the unconditional statements of his book ; one of 
his chief complaints against Mr. Lang's method is, that he has dwelt on one 
set of beliefs, turning away from another set as mere myths. As to the 
accounts of Mr. Manning and of Mrs. Langloh Parker, the coincidences 
are just sufficient to furnish further ground for inquiry. Mr. Hartland 
does not deny the existence of kinship affection in Australian morality ; 
but the main purpose of the mysteries is to promote discipline, and to 
preserve the social organization. 

In reviewing this controversy, the grand lesson to be drawn is that 
differences of interpretation of savage intelligence arise from the imperfec- 
tion of record. Give us a complete and unadorned account of Australian 
mysteries, such as perhaps can still be procured by supplying investigators 
who will undergo initiation, with all the indecencies, savageries, and 
cruelties, with the sacred legends and songs as well as the rites in detail ; 
then we shall see just what degree of analogy to the higher faiths these 
present. It is all a question of money ; the students could be procured. 
But unluckily this generation still finds it easier to speculate on imperfect 
accounts, than to make even a small outlay for the purpose of learning the 
unadorned truth. As to recent observations, the imperfection of the 
methods still employed has been the subject of observation in this Journal ; 
pieced-out notes go a very little way toward elucidation. 

In the work here under examination, it was the opinion of Mr. Lang, 
that animism, so far from offering an explanation of the phenomena of 
religion, comes in later on, as a force calculated to deform and degrade 
the purity of the original intuitions. A basis for this position will be found 
in the " Introduction to the History of Religion," by F. B. Jevons, who 
holds that inchoate monotheism is the earlier stage, which is back of the 
ritual of polytheistic gods (p. 391). This proposition is a deduction from 
the totem theory, in which it is assumed that a single tribe has properly 
only a single divine object of worship. To the mind of the writer of this 
notice, such doctrine is an unfounded assumption. 

W. W. Newell. 

The High History of the Holy Grail. (The Temple Classics.) 
Translated from the French by Sebastian Evans. London : J. M. 
Dent & Co. 1898. 2 vols. pp. 305, 298. 

These little volumes, very charming in appearance, present an English 



